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between him and God; be it the perfume of incense, a
Black Stone at Mecca, a village priest, a prayer book, or
the Virgin Mary and all the Saints, all must be denounced
and ruthlessly set aside or demolished as idols or as inter-
lopers. The Puritan's quarrel with stained-glass windows
and Gothic cathedrals is not that they are not beautiful, but
that they are so beautiful that the eye is content to rest on
them when it should be piercing beyond them along the
strait and austere way. If a man is entranced by organ
music, how can he hear the heavenly choirs? Thus the
Puritan eschews pleasures for two reasons. They delay
his journey, and they obscure his vision. Macaulay's
famous remark that bear-baiting was hated because it gave,
not pain to the bear but pleasure to the spectator, has
its modern counterparts. Even Mr. Winston Churchill
once delivered himself of a wholly puritanical observation,
when in introducing a Budget to the House of Commons
he declared that the desirability of a financial measure could
be judged by its unpopularity. To the Puritan, in short,
life is real, life is earnest: unpleasant, but exciting, and full
of purpose and fight.
Bernard Shaw could sit for this picture without greatly
distorting either himself or it. Bunyan is his favourite
author, The Pilgrim's Progress his favourite book. He
has sought God fearlessly and found Him face to face (his
discovery that God is for him as yet only a half-blind, half-
conscious Purpose, is by the way). For pleasures, as such,
Bernard Shaw cares nothing. They are only agreeable
tonics to brace him for better work. What is one to think
of a man who, amid the sunshine and scenery and bougain-
vilias of Madeira, chooses to write an introduction to a
treatise on prisons and punishment? Only that, apart
from being bored by the social life of a smart hotel, he can
never be happy except in harness. Indeed, is there not
something of the masochist about the Puritan in Shaw?
When he writes to Ellen Terry: 'Oh, Ellen, I am the
world's packhorse, and it beats my lean ribs unmercifully/
there is a sort of satisfaction about the statement, almost a
*relish in the groan. Or when he writes from the Riviera: * I
was born to bite the north wind, not to soak in this luke-warm